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Again : — 

" Voltaire, however, not only did not use, he never understood nor per- 
ceived, the fact that a religion rests for its final base on a certain small number 
of ideas, or that it is only by touching these, by loosening the firmness of their 
hold, by revealing their want of coherency and consistency with other ac- 
cepted ideas, that we can expect to shake the superstructure." 

We have not space to follow thoroughly all the ins and outs of this 
question of Voltaire's religion or irreligion. The reader will find Mr. 
Morley's examination as critical as it is interesting. Mr. Morley is an 
enthusiast, as we have said, but he is much more of an enthusiast on 
the side of truth than he is in unwise, blind admiration of Voltaire. 
We can be cooler nowadays, when one can say what he pleases, than 
Voltaire could be when Calas was broken on the wheel for hostility to 
the Catholic Church. One of the great advantages as well as proofs of 
this coolness is the appearance of such books as this of Mr. Morley's. 

The remaining chapters of the work discuss Voltaire as an historian, 
and give an account of his life at Ferney. In conclusion, we commend 
this book for its earnestness, its impartiality of aim, and its freedom 
from ill-temper and fanaticism. We hope that the author may give us 
another similar work in explanation of Rousseau. There are few 
writers so capable of such a work, both by their inborn powers and 
acquired knowledge, and there are few men of reputation and influence 
with whom this generation is on the whole less familiar than with this 
other great Frenchman. 



4. — Good Bye, Sweetheart. — A Novel. By Rhoda Bboughton. 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1872. 

The Rhoda Broughton novels belong to the school of Mrs. Gore. 
No genius, little invention, but a shrewd observation of modern man- 
ners and motives, some humor, a good deal of wit, or of what answers 
the purpose nearly as well, — " the spangles of conversational figu- 
rantes," as Dr. Holmes calls this kind of dialogue, — and a clever work- 
manlike knack of making a lively, readable book. Of " Good Bye, 
Sweetheart," as of its predecessors, there is perhaps too much. It 
would be well if a literary machine could be invented for compressing 
fiction, like a cotton or hay press, by which the loose materials that 
make up the three-volume novel or the serial in twelve monthly parts 
could be packed into the dimensions of a pamphlet or of a good maga- 
zine story. It might keep us from that careless way of reading which 
much skipping superinduces. 
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The scene is laid in Bretagne, in England, and in Switzerland. 
Luckily there is little attempt to describe scenery. An author may 
mix his ink as he will, he can never paint a landscape with a pen. 

The persons of the drama are six. Three women, sisters : Jemima, 
the elder, small, ill-looking, a predestined old maid ; " a failure, and 
like most failures fond of work," and also, like most failures, a little 
spiteful, but in the main kind and sensible. Her position in the 
story is that of handmaiden, nurse, and chorus. Sylvia, a widow, rich, 
fat, foolish ; a lay-figure who furnishes the. house and grounds where 
some of the events narrated take place. Lenore, the heroine, is poor 
in her own right, but nineteen, tall, and handsome ; " a fine woman, not 
a chicken-hearted pretty slip of a girl." She is haughty, bigh-spirited, 
insolent, determined to have her own way ; like Achilles, jura negat 
sibi nata. In short, a beautiful spoiled child, witty, flippant, slangy, 
" with that very sweet smile which is, they say, the peculiar attribute 
of ill-tempered people." Three men, all desperately in love with 
Lenore : Frederick, a diminutive parson who wears spectacles, brushes 
his hair like a cockatoo, and who hopes to " mould her." He gets 
laughed at and snubbed, and disappears at the end of the eleventh 
chapter, after having offered himself by proxy. 

Then Paul, the proxy, who has the same experience as the gentle- 
man sent by Captain Miles Standish on a similar errand. Paul is a 
woman-hater ; big, ugly, middle aged, and poor, " with a long nose, a 
yard of scarlet beard, and a sulky temper." For these reasons Lenore 
loves him at sight. He yields his prejudices to her beauty, her grand 
figure, and her manifest attachment to him. But Paul is proud, 
jealous, and unreasonable, and as neither will yield to the other, and 
both have a knack of saying " nasty things " when they lose their 
temper, Paul also goes away> and sends back her letters. 

Then comes the term of Charlie Scrope. He is young and handsome, 
well-born, and rich, and has long loved Lenore in vain. In a moment 
of pique she offers herself. The wedding-day, the presents, including 
a glut of prayer-books in ivory bindings, the relations, have all come, 
when she finds that she has undertaken more than she can perform, and 
Charlie follows the other two. 

She now hears of Paul's engagement and goes into a consumption, 
the inevitable ending of all young ladies of fiction who have been un- 
fortunate in disposing of their affections, and who do not drown them- 
selves. Charlie is faithful to the end. The last day of Lenore's life, 
when she lies hoping that Paul will come to say at least farewell, is 
touching and well done. 

Paul is a legitimate descendant of Jane Eyre's Mr. Rochester, and, 
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like his ancestor, is a surly, disagreeable, ungainly brute. Why have 
the Rochester family taken so strong a hold on the female imagina- 
tion ? One of them can be found in almost every woman's novel since 
Miss Bronte gave birth to that type of lady-killer. The reason, we 
think, is, — pace Susan Anthony and Mrs. Howe, — that " every 
woman needs some one to keep her in order," and they all know it. 
A woman without a man to manage her is " unsexed and wofully 
astray." Women like a master ; we might even say that they like 
to be bullied by a masterful man. 

We thank the authoress for this, that her heroine is a real woman, 
with blood that tingles and pulses that throb, not the epicene creature 
who seems to have become the American ideal, in whom sex is of as 
little consequence as it is in mules ; who thinks there is something coarse 
in robust proportions and vigorous health ; who prattles of " purity " 
and " womanhood " and her " great work." We also thank her be- 
cause there is nothing didactic about her book, no purpose and no 
moral, unless it be this, " Do not let your pride and your little 
tempers spoil your happiness for life. 



5. — 1. Gesehichte des Volkes Israel. Von Heinrich Ewald. Sieben 
Bander, Zweite und Dritte Ausg. Gottingen : in der Dieterischen 
Buchhandlung. 1858 - 64. 

2. The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, Professor of the 
University of Gottingen. Translated from the German. Edited, 
with a Preface and Appendix, by Russell Martineau, M. A., 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. Vols. 
I. and II. Second Edition, revised and continued to the Commence- 
ment of the Monarchy. London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 

3. The Same. Translated from the German. Edited by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M. A. Vols. III. and IV., corresponding to Vol. III. of 
the original. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. 

4. The Life of Jesus Christ. By H. Ewald. Translated and edited 
by Octavius Glover, B. D., Fellow of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. London : Bell and 
Daldy. 1865. 

The English translation of Ewald has now been carried far enough 
to give us confidence that it will be completed with the thorough excel- 
lence that marked its beginning. We are glad that the general reader 
who cannot read German has the means of becoming a learner under 
the highest Biblical authority, and that the average theological student 



